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The general commanding at Sevas-
topol declared that 250,000 Rus-
sians had been buried in the neigh-
bourhood and that the reinforce-
ments had lost one-third of their
numbers on the march from the in-
terior during the winter of 1854-55.
The French officially admitted a
loss of 62,500 men/ The British
deaths were 19,600, of whom 15,700
perished of disease.

Criminal Appeal, COURT OF.
English court of law established in
1907 as a result of the miscarriage
of justice in the Beck case (q.v.). It
consists of the lord chief justice of
England and all the other judges
of the queen's bench division, but
usually three judges only sit. Any-
one convicted on indictment may
appeal against conviction or sen-
tence. Leave of the court is usually
necessary, There is no appeal on
an acquittal. A sentence may be
increased on appeal. An appeal
will lie from it to the house of
lords ; but only on a point of law
\vhich the attorney-general certi-
fies to be of exceptional public im-
portance. The court must either
quash a conviction or dismiss the
appeal. It cannot order a new
trial. A similar court for Scotland
was set up in 1926 after the case
of Oscar Slater (q.v.)*

Criminal Investigation De-
partment. Section of the London
metropolitan police. The detective
or plain-clothes branch of the
metropolitan police was founded
in 1878 and consists of the detec-
tive staff of Scotland Yard, the
local detectives forming part of
the establishment of each of the 23
divisions, and the special branch
concerned with matters relating
to public safety or special protec-
tion. The total detective force is
1,200 strong, of whom some 400
are at headquarters; and the
department is controlled by an
assistant commissioner.

The C.I.D. is assigned to crime
in general; an officer may assist in
the investigation of a provincial
case at the request of the local
chief constable. The " Flying
Squad " is attached to the central
office and controlled by one of the
chief inspectors. It collaborates
with the divisional detectives and
forms one of the links between
the central and local organizations
of the OLD.

Any police constable can apply
to join the department, providing
he has served at least one year
and not more than 11 years in
uniform. If he is considered
suitable for detective work, he is
given a trial as a plain-clothes man.
After passing this test successfully.

he will be recommended for em-
ployment as a plain-clothes patrol,
subject to passing a special educa-
tional examination, Consult His-
tory of the Criminal Investigation
Department, M. Prothero, 1931;
Scotland Yard and the Metro-
politan Police, J. Moylan, 1934.

Criminal Law. Branch of law
which may be described as the
system of rules evolved with the
growth of the social system and
directed towards the maintenance
of standards of conduct without
which civilized communities can-
not exist. In its earlier form the
criminal law regarded a trans-
gression as a private and personal
wrong done to the person wronged.
Only by slow degrees the idea
dawned that the invasion of an-
other's life or property wronged
the community as much as, or even
more than, the individual. Thus
by degrees disappeared the theory,
permeating most ancient systems
of criminal law, that a wrong could
be punished by personal vengeance
and likewise could be atoned for by
money payment. It may be added
that the idea, of monetary recom-
pense as a principle of punishment
has not entirely disappeared from
contemporary systems.

With the growth of the idea that
it was the community that was
wronged, not the individual, came
the further principle of law that
the particular locality has the duty
to try to punish infractions com-
mitted within its own borders. The
principle of vengeance running
through criminal law died more
slowly. In all systems, not least
in the English, the treatment of
crime long remained punitive to
far beyond the limits of severity
sanctioned by modern views. Death
was the penalty for coining, theft,
or forgery. It was from Italy, and
in the 18th century, that there
came suggestions of humanity in
the administration of criminal law:
and it was not till the 19th century
that the view came to be generally
held that punishment should aim
at being deterrent, not vengeful.

The criminal law of England is
based on statutes, and it is inter-
esting to note that numbers of
penal statutes remained for many
years on the statute book long after
they had fallen into disuse.
Criminal law falls into two main
divisions : the body of enactment,
dealing with crimes against the
person, and that respecting crimes
against property. Crimes against
public decency and public order
form other categories dealt with
by the English criminal law ; while
the crimes against the security of

the state are responsible for the
revival of laws almost obsolete.
See Crime ; Fraud.
Criminal Law Amendment
Acts. Statutes passed for the
United Kingdom between 1885-
1928 imposing penalties for offences
against morality and decency.
The principal sections of the Acts
are directed to the protection of
girls under 21, as well as, even more
carefully, of girls under 16. This
is known as the age of consent, and
there has been an agitation in re-
cent years to raise it to 18.
Criminology, Science of de-
tecting crime and the identifica-
tion of the person or persona re-
sponsible for its commission. The
earliest application of science to
criminology was a treatise by
Cesare Lombroso (q.v.) in 1876
dealing with the physiological
classification of criminals. For
some years Lombroso's theories
had official support, but the system
is now largely discredited, as it has
been proved that the, criminal has
no distinctive anatomical char-
acteristics. Better success attended
the Bertillon (q.v.) method of
identification by means of anthro-
pomefcrical measurements intro-
duced in 1890, but the system was
too complicated for dealing with
large numbers of criminals and
suspects, for it required elaborate
apparatus and highly trained
operators. The first really in-
fallible and rapid method of
identifying criminals was the
finger-print (q.v.) system, accepted
in British law courts" since 1901.
The finger-print library at New
Scotland Yard contains over a
million separate prints; about
100,000 sets of prints are exam-
ined each year, resulting in some
30,000 identifications per annum.
Finger-print identification is
prompt, inevitable, and abso-
lutely accurate, but its defect lies
in the fact that finger-print records
cover only criminals already known
to the police.
Crime Laboratories
Of recent years, however,
science in general has been applied
to criminology, so that it has be-
come a science of its own, and there
are few police forces which do not
have at their disposal the services
of experts in all departments of
science and technology. Every
branch of science is to some degree
of value to the criminologist, and
in Great Britain there are regional
forensic laboratories staffed
by expert chemists, physicists,
biologists, zoologists, botanists,
photographers, and doctors.
Science has made crime detection